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THE life assurance companies of the United States collected 
in 1890 $196,938,069, and in 18g1 increased that amount by 
$16,506,520, bringing the income up to the large aggregate of 
$213,444,589. This income came from two sources, viz., the 
policyholders and investments. The policyholders paid in 
premiums $172,955,183 under the following heads: New pre- 
miums, $34,515,220; renewal premiums, $114,868,274 ; consid- 
eration for annuities, $2,916,708, and industrial premiums, 
$20,654,982. These figures show a slight falling off in new 
premiums and annuity receipts compared with 1890. The 
investment part of the income amounted to $40,489,405, an 
increase of $1,620,586. The items are: Interest, $36,446,597 ; 
rents, $3,355,204 ; profit and loss account, $497,993 ; other re- 
ceipts, $189,612. The labor entailed in collecting and disbursing 
these vast sums can hardly be comprehended, but it was all 
diverted into its proper channel, a part for claims, another part 
for expenses and the balance invested for reserve and surplus. 





THE criticisms so generally made of the New York Life’s 
new accumulation policy seem to have spurred some of the rep- 
resentatives of that company to a hasty denial of its extreme 
liberality that was so conspicuously paraded. It is now stated 
that the company does not propose to insure persons engaged 
in hazardous occupations, nor those who travel in hot countries, 
nor to assume the hazards of war. On the contrary, it is stated 
that the application is searching, and any applicant who admits 
being engaged in a dangerous business, or who contemplates 
traveling in hot latitudes, or engaging in military service, will 
be promptly “turned down.” That is to say, while the policy 
is advertised as granting excessive privileges to the assured, all 
the usual safeguards are to be found in the application. 
Wherein, then, is the policy more liberal than those issued by 
other companies? Why was it heralded with such a flourish of 
trumpets—a sort of “you press the button and we'll do the 
rest”’ style of announcement? The New York Life is too great 
a company with too good a record behind it to warrant it in 
resorting to the methods of the the street “ faker ” or the mock 
auctioneer. The goods it has to sellare of the very best quality, 
and misrepresentation regarding them is out of place and un- 
worthy of its management. Considering the application with 
the policy, it does not appear so dangerous a contract in the 
interests of the company and life assurance in general, as the 
company, by its advertisements, has sought to make the public 
believe. If no greater risks are to be assumed under this con- 
tract than under the contracts issued by other companies, then 
criticism has been misdirected and should have been leveled at 
the advertising instead of the actuarial or executive departments 
of the company. But as all these are under the control of 


President McCall he must be held responsible for the short- 
comings of either. 


He should suppress his “ press the button ” 
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style of literature and advertise his enterprise and push in a 
manner more befitting the dignity of the great institution whose 
future is now in his hands. 





In another column we print an article from The Electrical 
World relative to the methods pursued in introducing electricity 
into buildings. It has been claimed by underwriters that elec- 
tricity is responsible for many of the fires that have occurred of 
late years and the admission is made by them that they know 
very little about electricity. The Electrical World admits that 
there is danger in introducing electricity unless the greatest care 
is taken in the wiring of the buildings, and it utters a vigorous 
protest ot the practice in vogue of giving work of this character 
to the lowest bidders. Low bidders among contractors are a 
menace to the community when employed in work of this char- 
acter. They are, of course, determined to make a profit out of 
their work, and in order to do this they must, to use the ver- 
nacular, “skin the job.” This is done, as The Electrical 
World shows, by wiremen who are able to conceal defects in 
their work so as to escape the eye of the most vigilant inspector. 
The only way to insure good work is to employ responsible men 
to do it and pay them a fair, reasonable price for their work. 
The low bidders should be avoided under all circumstances. 

* * * * 


While on the subject of low bidders we would direct attention 
to the equipments for fire protection that are being provided 
for the coming World's Fair at Chicago. The managers invited 
bids for certain apparatus and the conditions they imposed were 
of such a nature that some of the manufacturers of the most 
approved apparatus and supplies refused to bid. Some con- 
tracts were given out for the cheapest kind of supplies, because 
the manufacturer thereof was the lowest bidder. We suggest 
that the underwriters appoint a committee to look into this 
matter, and especially to inspect the fire hose that has been, or 
is to be, provided. We are informed that a very cheap article 
has been contracted for, that is not in fact fire department hose, 
but such as is used in mills and factories for the protection of 
private property. The very best of everything in this line is 
required at the fair grounds, and the hose especially should be 
of a character that will stand a high pressure and continuous 
service. 





Tue letter of our Denver correspondent in this issue shows 
that the propertyowners there think that the rates are too high, 
and that they are paying for losses in other sections of the 
country. We have no doubt that this is precisely what they 
are doing. The system of fire insurance provides that the many 
shall pay for the losses of the few. Insurance companies are 
the mediums through which the collections are made from the 
many and paid to the few, and it is their business to so adjust 
the rates that one hand shall wash the other, provide for ex- 
penses, and leave a fair margin of profit for the capitalists who 
invest their money in such a hazardous enterprise. This isa 
plain, business-like proceeding, and it is absurd for the people of 
Denver to say that because their losses may have been light in 
a given year their rates should be adjusted upon that basis. 
Upon the same principle a propertyowner who has paid pre- 
miums for a series of years without a loss might claim that he 
should have a lower rate than any of his neighbors, which, of 
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course, would be absurd. Rates for different classes of risks 
are fixed according to the mortality of such risks in the experi- 
ence of the companies. This experience is gathered from the 
whole country and not from any particular locality, and is 
based upon the well known principles of general average. 
Denver, however, is not entitled to any special consideration in 
this respect, for it has been quite as prolific in fires and insur- 
ance losses as other sections of the country, while its means of 
fire protection are inferior to many cities. The question of 
rates, like the tariff in politics, is a fruitful cause for grumbling, 
and will probably never be adjusted to the entire satisfaction 
of those who have to pay the cost. 





In other columns we print a letter from E. R. Kennedy, pres- 
ident of the New York Plate Glass Company, regarding the 
correspondence printed by us last week, wherein was shown the 
methods adopted by a special agent of that company to seduce 
from his allegiance a successful agent of the Lloyds Plate Glass 
Company. In commenting on this correspondence we depre- 
cated the fact that the New York agents should resort to the 
“bulldozing ” process in its endeavor to twist agents and their 
business out of competing companies into their own. This 
practice has prevailed in other branches of the insurance busi- 
ness, and we have always condemned it and always shall do so. 
It is not a legitimate practice, and is deprecated by every lover 
of justice and fair play. Yet in the hot competition for business 
that is going on constantly, it is @ practice that is indulged in to 
a greater extent than is good for the business in general. Mr. 
Kennedy does not attempt to defend the practice, but seeks to 
justify it on the ground that war in the plate glass business was 
raging when his company took the field, and an aggressive cam- 
paign seemed to be necessary to secure business. Unfortunately 
he is right in asserting that war was raging between the companies. 
Our readers know that such has been the case for several years. 
There is a sort of inherent antagonism existing between the 
managers of the plate glass companies, and every little while it 
breaks forth into open hostilities in some locality. Then comes 
a season of rate cutting, in which all companies suffer, and all 
the bad practices known to the business are freely indulged in. 
It is not all to the credit of the managers that such a state of 
things should exist. The plate glass business is virtually con- 
trolled by four companies, including the New York, and there 
is enough for all of them at remunerative rates if they will only 
agree to seek it by legitimate means, and not throw away their 
profits and demoralize their customers by striving to cut each 
other’s throats. The New York has, as Mr. Kennedy says, been 
a fighting company from the first, and has led its competitors a 
lively chase. They have to watch their business closely at every 
point, lest the New York should make a raid uponit. This 
warfare tends to educate the public to believe that “ fighting 
rates are equitable rates,” and the propertyowner who has once 
had the benefit of a cut rate is sure to be dissatisfied if an 
attempt is made to restore it to an equitable basis. There has 
been in existence at times a tariff of rates for plate glass insur-, 
ance, which was conceded to be a fair and equitable one; at 
present, however, there is no tariff, and we hear of: risks being 
taken at fifty per cent of the price formerly accepted as ade- 
quate. The business is thus so demoralized that it will be 
almost impossible to place it on a paying footing again. While 


Mr. Kennedy does not seek to justify the existing warfare, he 
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proposes to make the most he can out of it, and to raid the 
business of his competitors wherever possible. This may be 
the best way to secure a compromise. History is full of in- 
stances where vigorous and successful fighting has brought 
about a lasting peace. 





THE Insurance Year Book for 1892 is now ready for delivery. 
This is the twentieth annual issue of this work, and, like its 
predecessor of last year, is issued in two parts, one being de- 
voted to fire and marine insurance exclusively and the other to 
life, accident, plate glass and other miscellaneous forms of 
insurance. The volumes have been compiled with unusual care 
and embrace much new and valuable information in addition 
to the standard tables heretofore published. The fire and 
marine volume of nearly 800 pages includes statistics for five 
years for all stock companies doing business in this country, 
and of such of the mutual companies as actively compete for 
business. Statistics are given also of the companies and their 
transactions in all civilized countries of the globe. A synopsis 
of the statutory requirements of the different States, officially 
corrected to June 1, is given; corrected lists of field men, 
prominent agents, directors and officers of companies, and of 
companies that have retired from business are included in the 
volume. The department of fire insurance by States is very 
complete, and is in nearly every instance official, having been 
prepared for us by the Insurance Departments of the several 
States. Under the head of “ Fire Protection and Water Supply ” 
is given a compilation showing the water supply and fire de- 
partments of the cities and villages of the United States 
corrected to June 20. This has been very much extended for 
the present year, and is the fullest and most accurate com- 
pilation of its kind. In every respect the fire and marine 
volume of The Year Book is a great improvement upon any of 
its predecessors. The life volume makes 564 pages, and is 
handsomely bound in blue and gold. As usual, this volume 
contains full statistics of American life and miscellaneous com- 
panies as well as a summary of foreign life and miscellaneous 
business. The department called “Life Insurance His- 
tory,” which was printed last year for the first time, has 
been thoroughly revised and extended, and now presents the 
most authentic figures of the life insurance companies from 
their organization to the close of 1891 in existence. Other new 
and valuable tables have been added, including the mortality 
experience of the Australian Mutual Provident Society ; an 
analysis of the assets of all life assurance companies reporting 
to New York for twenty-seven years; a record of policies 
issued and terminated during the same period; history of 
industrial insurance in the United States, and four elaborate 
tables showing the rate of interest earned, the death rate, the 
expense rate and the combined death and expense rate for 
twenty years. 








AN OPPORTUNITY LOST. 
ECENTLY the State Insurance Commissioners held a 
meeting in St. Paul and exchanged views and compared 
notes relating to the functionsand duties of the Departments of 
the several States represented. We regret to say that these 
gentlemen missed their opportunity to set in motion a series of 
measures which must ultimately tax their consciences and in- 
tellects in a marked degree. They did not, so far as their pro- 
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ceedings have reached the public, even touch upon the subject 
of requiring the fire companies to report a classification of 
their yearly premiums and losses to the Departments. To have 
adopted a simple resolution of inquiry into the expediency of 
such a measure with a view to acting upon it next year would 
have shown that the Commissioners appreciate the inevitable 
presentation of this subject hereafter. We hold that it is not less 
the duty of the several State Departments to protect the inter- 
ests of the fire, life’ and casualty companies against imposition 
than to secure the people against fraud. The laws of the sev- 
eral States have given them some extraordinary powers—unlike 
those entrusted to any other State officials. Not content with 
laying down the law to the companies and requiring the strictest 
compliance with all the details, the legislators of several States 
have invested the Departments with a discretionary power to 
suspend the law whenever in their opinion the interests of the 
public demand the exercise of such power. The present mo- 
ment is a fitting one to call attention to the anomalous condi- 
tion of the fire insurance business as connected with the joint 
interests of the people and the companies themselves. 

It is a matter of notoriety, that during the past ten yearsa 
large number of fire insurance companies have been forced out 
of business, partly because of ruinous competition and partly be- 
cause of an abnormal number of fires and the disastrous losses in 
consequence. The officials are well aware, because it is taeir duty 
to collect and preserve the statistics, that the return on the capital 
invested in the fire insurance business has been insignificant, and 
that in fact many companies which have survived the disasters 
of ten years are in far worse condition financially than they 
were at the beginning of that period. It cannot have escaped 
observation, that if the capital employed in fire underwriting had 
been used in banking at simple interest, the dividends and its 
present condition would have been improved. Furthermore, 
the State officials are witnesses to a growing tendency on the 
part of legislatures to deprive the companies of the right to 
make their own contracts and to hamper the fire underwriters 
with valued policy laws and other burdens which tend to make 
it still more difficult for the companies to earn reasonable divi- 
dends. Properly, if not naturally, the companies are chafing 
under these restraints, although quite willing to bear their share 
of the ordinary burdens of taxation. Asa result of the disas- 
trous experiences of several years, the suffering companies are 
now earnestly engaged, through local, district and territorial or- 
ganizations, in concerted measures for materially advancing 
rates of fireinsurance. This isa matter which concerns the pub- 
lic. Nobody knows better than the Insurance Commissioners that 
the companies are perfectly justified in this endeavor, and that 
of necessity they are obliged to demand higher premiums for 
their indemnity than in former years. Unless the losses ma- 
terially decrease and the revenues of the companies increase, 
there will be more retirements and a further reduction in the 
fire insurance facilities of the country. This result would be a 
great misfortune tothe insuring public, especially in the large 
cities where there are not now enough companies to protect sev- 
eral millions of valuable property. 

Many of the most competent and experienced underwriters 
in this country have admitted, and it has been charged without 
denial from any responsible source, that the existing methods 
of fixing rates of insurance on the various classes of property 
are faulty and imperfect ; that these methods are based on con- 
jecture and the limited personal experiences of special and 
general agents. The proof of this charge may be found in the 
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lack of uniformity in the different sections of the country, and 
the discordant rates fixed upon risks which in construction and 
physical hazard are.identical but located wide apart. Admit- 
ting the propriety of discrimination in sections, it still remains 
true that after all proper consideration is given to the risk of 
localities or sections, there is a wide and unexplained difference 
in rates upon risks subject to similar conditions. The under- 
writers admit but do not (save on flimsy pretexts) justify this 
marked discrepancy. The true reason is occasionally confessed 
by intelligent underwriters, who regret the conditions which 
compel the companies apparently to continue in ignorance of 
the approximate cost of insuring differing risks. The cause of 
such ignorance is easily explained. It is simply the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the companies to compare their yearly ex- 
periences through an exhibit of the premiums received and 
losses paid upon the classes of risks insured. Under present 
conditions the most learned underwriters do not know what it 
is costing the companies to insure any class of property covered 
by their policies. The most that any underwriter can hope to 
learn is the actual cost to his own company, but it is a very 
common experience to find that the companies hold most con- 
tradictory views in regard to various classes of risks based on 
their varying experiences. Each company treats its own classi- 
fication as a profound secret, and it is only in rare cases that 
one company is willing to expose the results of its own business 
to any other company. 

It is in the power of the Department officials to do the com- 
panies and the public at the same time an invaluable service by 
requiring them to prepare and forward to the Departments once 
in each year a summary of their business in several classes of 
property. They now give it in the lump sum. What'is needed 
is a bill of particulars, and in a form which it is in the power of 
the Departments to demand. A somewhat similar requirement 
is made in Massachusetts already, where the amount of insur- 
ance held on property in several fire districts of Boston is 
required to be stated. It need not be an extensive table of 
premiums and losses that shall be demanded ; the list may be 
reduced to less than fifty classes, and there is no resonable 
doubt that the underwriters themselves would contribute valu- 
able suggestions to render the form of the returns quite com- 
plete and instructive. 

A return of this information year after year from all the com- 
panies would result in the accumulation of a mass of statistics 
which would either confirm the general trend of present rates 
or revolutionize the whole of the present method. It would re- 
duce to order and system the present loose and disjointed man- 
ner of making rates, and settle forever the disputes between the 
public and the underwriters as to which classes are profitable 
and which classes are unprofitable. It would protect the public 
against unjust or uneven discrimination; the rates would 
possibly drop on classes shown to be profitable, and advance 
upon the others. The burdens would be lightened to those 
who did not deserve to bear the heavier rates and increased to 
the rest. It would remove the questions which are now so per- 
plexing to underwriters to the domain, of simple statistics, and 
enable the underwriters to make the rates upon an intelligent 
basis. 

Under the discretionary power granted to the Insurance 
Commissioners this information can be secured. The compa- 
nies which are now unwilling to part with their own experience 
tables will then be obliged to surrender them for the common 
welfare, and in a very brief period will thank the State officials 
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for the compulsion put upon them. It will necessarily make 
the companies some trouble, but the advantages are so numer- 
ous that it will be worth all and more than the cost and incon- 
venience. The whole scheme is summed up in two words— 
“compulsory classification.” If this plan shall be adopted it 
will save the companies from all dangers of legislative rates 
being forced upon them. It will advise the public whether pre- 
vailing rates are fair. It will serve to prevent inequalities in 
ratings. It will not prove an infallible remedy for the preven- 
tion of losses, but it will teach both the companies and the pub- 
lic a lesson in demonstrating with nearly mathematical exact- 
ness which risks are most liable to burn and which ones are 
likely to escape serious losses. It will enable the companies to 
substitute a reasonable amount of intelligence in their ratings for 
the present style of discordant “ guess work.” 











THE DEATH RATE. 


IVIDENDS in life assurance depend largely on the saving 
effected in mortality. The lower the actual mortality 

is below the expected the more profit is shown and a higher 
dividend is the result. At the close of each year when the 
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ations of its rate of mortality are of vital importance to it, and 
hence a study of past years’ experience of existing companies 
should be of extreme interest to agents and policyho'ders. 

We present in this connection a table showing the death rate 
per cent of mean assurance in force experienced by twenty- 
eight life assurance companies now doing business in New 
York year by year for a period of twenty years, terminating 
with 1891. Additional columns show the averages by five year 
periods and the average for the whole twenty years. As is well 
known, the increasing age of a company causes an increasing 
death rate, unless it is kept down by a large accession of new 
blood, so that it is not surprising to notice that the average 
shows an increase for each five year period. 

Then, too, the table clearly indicates the fluctuations of the 
business, for after 1872, the year in which the first life assurance 
“boom” reached its culmination, the death rate made a rapid 
advance. In the years 1876 to 1881, which were marked by a 
great depression in the business, the influx of new blood being 
small, the death rate made a still more rapid advance, which has 
been slightly checked in the past ten years by the fresh growth 
of the business. Those assessment companies who have claimed 
that the death rate is never likely to go over fourteen in the 
thousand will see by this table that in 1891 thirteen companies 


THE DEATH RATE PER CENT OF MEAN ASSURANCE IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE COMPANIES FROM 1872 TO 1891, INCLUSIVE. 
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AVERAGES. 
SOMPANIES. | 1872. | 1873, | 1874, | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. 1878. | 1879.| 1880. 1881, 1882, | 1883, | 1884. | 1885 5. | 1887, | 1888, 5 eae ae a 
COMPANIES 187; 7 ) 5 7 87 81. 1882 ees 1884 | 1885. | 1886, | 1887. | 1888 1889, | 1890, | 1891 1872 | 1877 | 1982 | 1987 | 1872 
| | | | to to to to to 
| | } , 1876. | 1881. | 1886. 1891. | 1891 
es Bcd ——s ; an — = Tee | ee oe) eee Ue 
f®tna Life.............. 1.49 | 1.77 | 1.42 | 1.37 | 1 43| 1.39 1.42| 1.69 | 1.80 1.51 | 1.51 | 1.55 | 1.61 | 1.47 | 1.52 | 1.54| 1.60| 1.50| 1 26/1.44 1.50| 1.50 1.53 1.47] 1.50 
ee | 1.06 | 1.14 | I IT} €.39| 1.47 | 0.53 145 | 100/0.86 0.92 1.39 | 1.53 | 106) 1 16 | 1.24 | 0.92 | 0.99 | 0.90 | 1.16 | 1.06 I 42! 0.95 | 1.28 1.01] 1.16 
Brooklyn . ..........---| 1.36 | 1-44 | 1.33 | 1-39 | 1.56/ 1.35 2.06/ 1.61 0.86 1.75 133 145|128/158 1.70) 1.24 | 1.84 | 241 | 2.15 2.13 1.42) 153)| 1.47 1.95] 1.59 
Connecricut General... .| 1.32 | 1.30 | 0.82 | 1.11 |080/148 1.45| 1.10| 1.23 1.34 | 1.33 | 1.47| 0.71 | 1.33 | 094 | 106} 104/ 1.15 | 1.02) 1.12 107] 1.32/ 1.16 | 1.08] 1.16 
Connecticut Mutual..... 1.32 | 1.44 | 1.22 | 1.46 | 1.29| 1.43 1.46| 1.54| 1.64 1.79 1.61 | 1.83 | 1 80| 2.03 1.89 | 2.07 | 2.16/ 2.18 2.28 2.29 1.35 | 1.57 | 1.83 2.20] 1.74 
: | | 
Equitable, New York ...| 1.04 | 1.25 | 1-00 | 1.37 | I 20 | 1.19 1.18 | I 23 | 1.32 | 1.28 | 1.23 | 1.27 | 1.26 | 1 28 | 1.31 | 1.26 | 1.30 | 1.15 | 1.22} 1.15 | 117 | 1.24 | 1.26/ 1.22] 1.22 
Germania®.............. | 1.34 1.69 | 1.58 | 1.50 | 1.34 | 1.73 1.66| 1.71 | 1.84 | 1 52 1.74 | 1.62 | 1.57 | 1.74 | 1.36 | 1.52| 1.51 | 166 1.64 | 181 | 1 49| 1.69 | 1.61 | 1.63] 1.61 
Home Life.............. | 1.14 | 1.09 | 1.01 | I.1I | 1.09 | 1.24 | 1.27| 1.27/| 1.42 1.29 | I 26/ 1.26| 1.42 / 1.31 | 1.80 | 1.40 | 1.53 | 1.38 | 1.34 | 1 37, I1.09| 1.30 | 1.41 | 1.40] 1.30 
John Hancock*......... | 1.26 | 1 29 | 0.84 | I.29 | 0.62} 105 087/141 / 1.34 1.25 | 1 38 | 106/ 1.28 | 1.29 | 1 60| 1.38 | 1.40/ 1.85 | I 33 1.99 , 1.06 | 1.18 | 1.32 1.59] 1.29 
Manhattan..............| 1.34 | 1.60 | 1.44 | 193 | 1.74 | 1.64 1.72 | 2.02 | 2.21 1.77 | I 64 | 2.09 | 1.81 | 2.08 | 2.02 | 2.07 | 2.22 | 2.04 | 1.66 | 1.82 1.61 | 1.87 1.93 | 1.96] 1.84 
} | | } 
Massachusetts Mutual ..| 1.07 | 0 98 | 1.04 | 1.30} 00 | 0.97, 1.31 | 1.30 1.21 1.35 | 1.27 | 1.35 | 1.01 | ¥.05 | 1.34 | 1.11 | 1.08 | 1.17| 1.14 1.10 | 1.08 | 1.23 1.21 1.12] 1.16 
Metropolitan *.......... | 0.92 | 0.84 | 0 89 | 1.12 | 0.95 | 1.01 | 1.30] 1.10 | 1.57 | 1.42 | 0.99 | 1.63 | 2.17 | 1.47 | 2.24 | 2.63 | 2.85 | 2.11 | 2.49 | 2.76 0.94/ 1.28 1.70/ 2.57] 1.62 
Mutual of New York... .| 0.94 | 1.05 | I-01 | 1.13 | P08 | 1.03 1.04| 1.40 | 1.49 | 1 47 | 1.48 | 1.54 | 1.47 | 1.65 | 1.47 | 1.57 | 1.60 | 1 45 | 1.43 | 1-43 1.04| 1.29 1.52/ 1.50] 1.34 
Mutual Benefit.......... | 1.49 1.36 | 1.40 | 1.46 | 1.59 | 1.34 1.60| 1.69/ 1.75 1.92 | 1.65 | 1.64 | 1.58 | 1.74 | 1.92 | 1.89 | 1.89 | 1.81 | 179 | 1.81 1.40) 1.66 1.71 | 1.84] 1.67 
National of Vermon’... . 0.81 | 1.07 | 1 18 | 1.00 | 0.80 | 1.26 1.11 | 1.09 | 1.25 0.93 | 1.24 | 1.53 | 1 21 0.89 | 0.97 | 0.94 | 1.02 | 0.88 | 0.87 1.00 | 0.97| 1.13. 1.17 | 0.94] 1.05 
New Englan? .......... | 1.16 | 1.19 | 1.32 | 1.37 | 1.43 | 1 32 1.24 | 1.34 | 1.48 | 1.58 | 1.70/ 1 72/ 1.57 | 1.85! 1.58 | 1.36 | 1.73 | 1.56 | 1.79 | 1.58 cm 1.39 168 160] 1.49 
New York Life.......... | 1.30 | 1.25 | 1.14 | 1.33 | 1.28 11.32 1.49/ 1.14 1.39 | 1.49 | 1.25 | 1.30 | £.09 | 1.18 | ¥.05 | 1.23 | 1.21 | 113] 1.19 | 1.07 | 1.26] 1.37 1.17| 1.17] 1.24 
Northwestern........... 0 87 | 1.09 | 1.04 | 1.12 | 1.34 | 1.09 1.29] 1.20/ 1.15 | 1.19 | 1.08 | 1.13 | 095 | 0 96 | 0.82 | 1.01 | 0 8g | 0.98 | 0.96 | 0.89 | 1.09 1.18 0.99 O95] 1.05 
Penn Mutual.......... 1.60 | 1.72 | 1.04 | 1.21 | 1.33 I 20 1.71 | 1.31 | 1.52 | 1.52 | 1.36| 1.51 | I 22 1.40 | 1.22 | 1.06 | 1.33 | 1.24 | 1.32 | 1.14 1.38/ 1.45 1.34 | 1.22] 1.35 
Phoenix Mutual......... 113 | 1.29) 124) 1 38 | 1.49 | 1.60 | 1.60/| 1.44 | 1.26 | 1.69 | I.99 | 1.86 | 2.08 | 2.11 | 1.80 | 2.17 | 2 20 | 2 28 | 2 69 | 2.25 | 1.31 | 1.52 1.97 | 2.32] 1.78 
| | | | | | j 
Provident L. and T...... | 1.13 | 0.64 | 0.75 | 0 60 | 0.64] 0.91 1.03 | 0.99 | 0.84 | 0.87 | 1.06 | 0 80 | 0.82 | 0.74 | 0.84 | 0.68 | 1.03 | 0.81 | 0.81 | 0.75 0.75 | 093 0.85 | 0.82] 0 84 
Provident Savings......| .- vee | eee | see | 1.04] 0.27 0.48 | 0.24 | 1.08 | 0.69 | 1-17 | 0.52 | 0.74 | 0.65 | 0.81 | 0.89 | 0.81 | 1.11 | 1.24 |10g| ... | 0.6% 0.78 | 1.03 |t 0.82 
State Mutual........... | 0.86 | 0.98 | 1.03 | 1.10} 0 79 | 0.03 I 25 | 0.91 | 1.19 | 1.31 | 0.84 | 0.93 | 094 | 1.30 | 1.28 | 107 | 1.28 | 0.94 | 0.82 | 1.03 | 0.95 | 112 1.06 1.03] 1.04 
ere .| 1.11 | 0.89 | 0.72 | 0.90 | 0.93 | 0.76 0.97 | 0.81 | 1.26 | 0.93 | 0.72 | 0.98 | 0.87 | 0.90 | r 10 | 0.88 | 1.11 | 0.88 | 113 | 0 82) 0.91 |095 0.91 | 096] 0.93 
Union Central.......... | 1.02] I.10| 0.95 | 1.11 | 067] 1.00 0.87| 1 11 | 0.76| 0.62 | 0.73 | 1.09 | 0.74 0.74 | 0.60 | 0.49 | 0.64 | 0.74 | 0.74 0.62 | 097 | 0.87 0.78 | 0.65 | 0.82 
| | | 
Union Mutual......--.. | 0.92 | 1.03 | 1.08 | 1.09 | 1.53] .1.55 | 1.52 | 1.69 | 1.45 | 1.63 | 1.59 | 1.54 | 1-44 | 1.67 | 1.57 | 1-93 | 1.67 1.32 | 2.05 | 1.84 | 1.12 | 1.57 | 1.56| 176] 150 
United S ates.......... 1.09 | 1.34 | 1.56 I 40 | 1.21 | 1.37 | 1.23 1.53 | 1.55 | 2.08 | 1.69 | 1.56 | 1.62 | 1.55 | 1.65 | 1.70 1.73 | 1.31 | 1.61 | 1 53 | 1.32/ 155) ¢.6r | 158] 1.52 
Washington............. 1.08 | 1 16 | 1.30 | 1.20/ 1.07| 1.28 1.17 | 1.48 | 1.36 | 1.51 | 1.40 | 1.16 | 1.33 | 1.18 1.48 | 1.27 | 1.45 | 1.35 | 1-34 | 1.52 | 116/ 1.36 1.31 | 1.39] 1.30 
Av’ ges (27 cos.)....... 1.15 | I 22} 1.13 | 1.25 | 1.17| 1 19 | 1.31 | 1 30 | 1.35 | 1.38 | 1.34 | 1.39 | 1.31 | 1-36] 1.40 | 1.37 | 1.47 | I. o| 1.41 | 1.44| 1.18) 1.31 1.36 1.42] 1.32 
3 3 3 3 3 4 4 | 3 








‘ liabilities of a company are computed and the surplus ascer- 
tained, if the mortality has been favorable a good increase is 
shown in the surplus, and the company is able to declare a high 
dividend. If, on the other hand, there have been heavy death 
losses during the year, as has been the experience of the past 
few years, then the company is obliged to curtail its dividends 
for the ensuing year, because the cost of carrying the assurance 
had more nearly approached the premium charged As, there- 
fore, a company exists primarily to pay death losses, the fluctu- 


* Not including industrial business. 





+ Sixteen years. 


out of twenty-eight had a death rate exceeding that named, 
while the average of all the companies for the past five years is 
shown as 14.20 per 1000, and the average for the twenty years 
is 13.20, which is dangerously close to 14.00. As was natural, 
companies writing a fair proportion of new busiress kept their 
death rate down, while those who did not increase their busi- 
ness proportionately to their increased age show an increased 
death rate. The table will prove interesting to all life assur- 
ance students, and is well worth their most careful study. 
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CHICAGO. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

Recognizing the great advantages to be derived from occasionally gather- 
ing together for the free discussion of plans, methods and other important 
topics relating to the business generally, and their own company particularly, 
the agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company several years 
ago formed an association which meets annually at the home offices of the 
company in Milwaukee. At these gatherings papers relating to the business 
in its various phases are read and thoroughly discussed, company officials and 
agents taking part. The interchange of ideas thus secured from both theoret- 
ical and practical standpoints has proven of immense value and served to 
draw the home office and field force into such intimate relations, that it has 
been remarked by rival managers, ‘‘It is as hard te get agents away from 
the Northwestern as to drive a ‘ camel through the eye of a need'e.’” 

On the roth inst, the meeting of the year convened and continued in session 
three days. About 200 agents from all parts of the country were in attendance 
and displayed unusual interest in the proceedings, owing to the peculiar trans- 
formation period through which the life agency business is now passing. A 
pleasant incident of the meeting was the presenting of a handsome badge of 
honor—consisting of a gold medallion, suspended from a gold bar, in the form 
of a broom—to I, Kaufmann, general agent for Minneapolis, in recognition 
of his having secured the largest amount of personal business during the past 
year, he having written over $1,000,000 during that period. This is the third 
consecutive time that Mr. Kaufmann has secured the coveted prize. To George 
E. Copeland, general agent at Davenport, who has served the association 
faithfully and efficiently for seven years, was presented a beautiful open-faced 
gold watch. The present officers of the association, consisting of president, 
Colonel J. B. Cary, Richmond ; vice-president, L. W. Moody, New Haven, 
and secretary, G. E. Copeland, Davenport, were unanimously re-elected for 
the ensuing year, as was also the executive committee. 

On the adjournment of the agent’s association the annual meeting of the 
Northwestern’s policyholders was held and the following named gentlenen 
elected trustees: David Ferguson, D. J. Brewer, C. B. Skinner, Agnus 
Smith, S. C. Lawrence, Hubbard Cooke, F. C. Winkler, J. S. Ellett, Charles 
Allis. The board of directors in turn immediately went in session and re- 
elected the present company officers. 

J. G. Kimball, after a year’s preliminary skirmishing, has abandoned his 
scheme of incorporating a fire insurance Lloyds. Business men failed to take 
hold and the proposed venture fell through. 

The expose in last week’s SPECTATOR of the attempted coercion of C. M. 
Brown, agent for the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company at Peoria, by a 
special agent of the New York Plate Glass Company, is a fair sample of the 
methods pursued by the latter company in its efforts to obtain business in this 
State. Agents of the other plate glass insurance companies have had experi- 
ence similar to that of Mr. Brown. Commissions far in excess of what they 
are now receiving, or what the business warrants, exclusive territory and 
carte blanch in the matter of rates have been offered as an inducement to 
transfer their allegiance and business to the New York. In this company’s 
mad haste fer business such a small thing as a tariff rate doesn't stand in their 
way fora moment. Cases of their having cut regular rates fifty per cent are 
not infrequent. Even at full tariff rate there is but a smal] margin of profit 
in plate glass insurance for the companies, and to cut these rates in half is 
simply suicidal, It is not to be. supposed, however, that the managers of the 
rival companies doing this class of business in Illinois propose to sit calmly 
by and see business taken from their books. They have instructed their 
agents to meet the cut of the New York, and protect their risks at all hazards. 
Thus war to the knife goes merrily on, and the fight promises to be a long 
and bitter one. 

R. A. Waller leaves for Europe shortly. 

There is a possibility that the insurance interests may yet be represented at 
the World’s Fair. The latest scheme is to have a combined architectural and 
insurance exhibit. The underwriters were allotted a space of 75 x 125 feet. 
Negotiations are now pending to have this increased to 80x 190 feet. On 
this space it is proposed to erect a building embodying the best-known 
methods of modern fire protection. The architectural display will be of 
building material, both of utility and beauty. W. A. Alexander, speaking 
for the underwriters, thus summarized the situation: ‘‘ We believe that the 
interests of architects and our own in construction are identical. We also 


believe we can go on with this building combining our interests, making the 
underwriters and architects’ building exposition one of the most interesting and 
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instructive exhibits at the fair and. also self-supporting. The connection of 

the architects with the enterprise will allow its scope to be extended far 

beyond the original idea of fire protection, and provide for its covering the 

wide field of decoration and sanitary building arts.” G, A. W. 
CHICAGO, July 25. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON, 
[From Our REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The certificateholders of the defunct and insolvent endowment orders are 
getting to be anything but pleased with the working of the law recently passed 
by the legislature enabling any of these orders which might wish to close up 
their affairs to do so. Several were ready to go into history and started in to 
wind up their business affairs, but as yet the certificateholders are clamoring 
for their money, and as a matter of fact they are very liable to continue to 
clamor for some time to come. Commissioner Merrill says that the fau't for 
the delay lies with the courts, and that until they act he is powerless. The 
main question now to be settled, he says, is whether when the officers of the 
subordinate lodges were legally suspended they were the agents of the lodges 
or the agents of the members. The settlement of this question, he says, in- 
volves and underlies over twenty others, and they may be reached by the 
courts next spring, but more likely not fora year. Bright prospects for the 
poor working people who put their little all into the hands of these unscrupu- 
lous swindlers. 

The National Three-Year Benefit Order appears to be an exception to the 
general rule, for the certificateholders are, according to the report of Receiver 
E. C. Bumpus, just filed, to receive a little out of their ill-advised investment. 
The exact amount is $1 for every $3 which they paid in. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1890 the supremes of this order have collected over $60,000, most of 
which, Receiver Bumpus charges, these same supremes have embezzled, leay- 
ing something like $25,000 now on hand to be distributed, 

Not only are the supremes of the Order of the Annual Friend in trouble, 
but their wives as well. Last week two bills in equity were brought against 
them by the members of the order, who contend that the supreme officers 
have not only embezzled the funds of the order, but that they have turned 
them over to their wives, who in turn have bought real estate with the money 
thus wrongfully taken. 

The past has truly proved a great week among the defunct endowment 
orders. Another report came from the Bay State League’s receiver, which is 
even more replete with food for thought than any of the others. Receiver C. 
K. Fay states that he finds that the supreme officers have not only embezzled 
large sums, but that there were false entries on their books, Among 
the many disappearances is one of $83,000 which was withdrawn from the 
State treasury just before the receiver was appointed. The officers first voted 
themselves the modest salary of $300 a month, and this does not include sev- 
eral appropriations of $2009 apiece for extra work. The receiver also finds 
that the crime of forgery was a daily occurrence. 

Coinsurance continues to be talked about among the local underwriters. 
On Tuesday next it is expected that the committee from the Boston board 
will make its report, and also at the midsummer meeting of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, which is to be held next Saturday, the same ques- 
tion will again come up for discussion. There is practically no doubt that 
this latter body will adopt the eighty per cent clause. 

Local fire underwriters are strongly protesting against the proposed ap- 
pointment of David F. Barrey, at present president of the common council of 
this city, as fire marshal, to succeed the present incumbent, Mr, Whitcomb, 
whose term soon expires. They argue that as Mr. Whitcomb has made an 
unusually efficient marshal, he should be reappointed and no risk taken in the 
appointment of another and inexperienced man to the place. 

Over 150 of the agents of the John Hancock Life Insurance Company who 
are writing insurance in this locality went to Providence on Saturday last, 
where they were entertained by the Providence agents of that company. The 
party was chaperoned by Superintendent of Agencies Culver, There was a 
presentation of prizes, a sail down the bay and a genuine Rhode Island clam- 
bake. 

E. C. Ellis, who was recently appointed general agent of the Equitable 
under Niver, Sanford & Cranston, tells your correspondent that already he 
has written over $100,000 of new business. 

R. A. Reed and Gerald McManus have been appointed assistant superin- 
tendents of the John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Grinnell has secured a contract to equip the big store of Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., this city, with sprinklers. The contract calls for over 3000 heads. 

Brookline, Boston’s most delightful suburb, has voted to improve its water 
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supply at a cost of $94,000. 
a 5,000,000-gallon high duty pumping engine. 

Watertown is far from true to its name, as the latest developments out in 
that suburb of Boston seem to indicate. As a matter of fact it has turned 
out that the water supply of that town is sadly deficient. There was a fire of 
considerable dimensions out there last Sunday, but it could not be extin- 
guished for the reason that there was no water to speak of and no force to 
what little there might have been. 

The insurance fraternity suffered a sad loss last week in the death of 
ex-Governor Henry J. Gardner, lately general agent at the Boston office of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, who died of cancer at 
his home in Milton on Thursday night. He was seventy-four years of age. 

Brockton is up in arms over the action of the New England Insurance 
Exchange in advancing the rates on boot and shoe factories and reports 
reach this city that there is a move on foot to organize a local company there, 
which will only handle boot and shoe risks. It is also stated on the very 
best of authority that there is not a little Boston capital ready to help Brock- 
ton out by embarking in such an enterprise, but it is safe to say that the men 
having it, and willing to thus invest, are not practical insurance men, 

Boston, MASss., July 25. GIL GILSON, 


A second force main is to be put in, as well as 





NASHVILLE. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

Insurance news has been very scarce during these hot July days. Several 
agency changes have been made since my last letter. Jas. S. Green of the 
firm of Green & Woodcock died very suddenly at Memphis during the early 
part of the month. Mr. Green was an experienced fire underwriter, and 
beside his connection as local agent for the Glens Falls, New Hampshire and 
‘New York Bowery, he did special work for the Glens Falls, and was looking 
after his company’s interest at Memphis at the time of his death. 

S. W. Coleman & Co. have sold their business to Murray & Cole, which 
sale has been confirmed by the companies. Under this transfer Murray & 
Cole have acquired the Imperial, Guardian Assurance, Providence-Washing- 
ton and Girard. The companies and brother agents regret the loss of such a 
representative and associate as S. W. Coleman, but Murray & Cole have the 
esteem of the community generally, and will soon demonstrate to the com- 
panies in their office their powers of securing desirable business. 

The firm of Picton & Harding has been dissolved, and a new connection 
formed under the firm name of Picton & Green. Under the arrangement 
Mr. Harding has the privilege of applying for the agencies of the companies 
represented by the old firm, and hopes soon to be actively at work again in 
the local field. Mr. Green of the new firm was for many years, and until 
recently, a wholesale dry goods merchant, and will doubtless make himself 
felt, especially in the wholesale districts of this city. 

The Home Insurance Company of New Orleans has placed its interests at 
Nashville in the hands of Jas. Taylor, who will make immediate application 
for membership in the Nashville Board of Underwriters. 

S. H. Gale and W. E. Turner (teller and bookkeeper of the City Savings 
Bank), who robbed that bank of $12,000 and fled to Mexico, have had cause 
to curse the day during which the Guarantee Company of North America was 
taken as surety on their bonds. Through the relentless efforts of the local 
and general officers of that company the thieves were traced to and arrested 
in Mexico, and are now being held until all the formula of international law 
has been complied with, when the culprits will be brought back to Nashville 
to stand trial (if not at first upon this theft) for other offenses committed by 
them, which will be substantiated by sufficient proof to compel Mexico to 
deliver the criminals to the United States under the conditions of the extra- 
dition treaty. 

The fire insurance companies are receiving largely increased revenues on 
Nashville business through the operation of the eighty per cent coinsurance 
clause and the twenty cent advance in rates. The good work of rerating the 
city is running along nicely, and all buildings are being thoroughly cleaned 
out and put in best shape, so the lowest rate can be obtained under the new 
schedules. 

The new buildings for the accommodation of the extended fire department 
are nearing completion. The three (2-horse) hose carriages recently purchased 
by the board of public works and affairs have arrived, Theyare of the latest 
pattern. The new steamer of 1100-gallon capacity has arrived, and will be 
put into immediate service at engine house No. 6 on North Market street. 
This engine is placed where it will do the most good, being in the midst of 
the wholesale district and the largest retail interests. The old ‘‘ Geddes’ 
engine has been sent to the South Nashville station, and the engine from that 
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station will be transferred to West Nashville as soon as the new engine house 
on West Broad street is completed. The two chemical engines recently pur- 
chased will arrive about August 1. One of these will be placed on the corner 
of Jefferson and Clay streets, thus giving protection to the dwelling districts 
of northwest Nashville, also quite a number of manufacturing plants, which 
have heretofore had little or no protection by the fire department. The 
other chemical on the corner of Foster and Third streets in northeast 
Nashville, which gives protection to dwellings, lumber yards and planing 
mills and a few mercantiles. The new hose carriages will be distributed as 
follows : One carriage goes with the new steamer, and one each with the two 
chemicals. Chief Alexander hopes to have the entire department in the best 
running order by September 1. Alexander has already proven his ability as 
a fire chief, and now, with his increased apparatus, the insurance companies 
will (it is generally believed) be called upon to pay a greatly decreased loss 
ratio in the future. L_-E-N-G-T-H-Y. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., July 23. 





TOPEKA. 
[FRoM Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

Some exceedingly warm weather about the middle of June and during this 
week of July has tended to make quiet business in insurance circles, and deter 
correspondents from writing their usual letters. 

The immense harvests of wheat and other small grains in Kansas, with a 
fine prospect for a large corn crop, ought to make the insurance business good 
in our State. The wheat crop is unparalleled in the history of the State, both 
for quality and quantity, and the weather has been favorable for harvesting it 
without loss or damage. The only difficulty has been found in securing 
hands sufficient to harvest the crop. Exceedingly high wages have been paid 
to harvest hands, and railroads have given, on all lines leading into wheat- 
growing sections, reduced rates to laborers. 

The Kansas Life Underwriters Association has been doing some good 
work since organization last spring. At its June meeting the subject of re- 
bating, misrepresentation and deception in securing business was discussed, 
and strong resolutions expressing the sense of the association concerning such 
disreputable methods were passed, and the secretary was instructed to have 
these resolutions printed upon membership cards and furnish one to each mem- 
ber of the association. 

Another step in the direction of reform in field work was the adoption at 
the same meeting of a circular letter, to be furnished to any company repree 
sented in the association in such quantities as the company may order, warn- 
ing policyholders against life agents who go about endeavoring by deception 
and misrepresentation to lapse policyholders in one company in order to write 
them in another represented by the agent resorting to such disreputable 
methods. These letters are being sent out by a number of life companies to 
their policyholders. It is thought that the effect of these resolutions and cir- 
cular letters will be wholesome and conducive to more honorable methods 
among agents in field work. They will tend to place the business of field 
men upon a mote respectable basis, removing the feelings of disfavor that 
many good men have for life agents. 

A number of the meritorious agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
this city and State will attend the annual meeting of the agents of that com- 
pany, held soon, at the home office in the city of Milwaukee. They anticipate 
a good time, and go prepared to enjoy it, having done faithful work for their 
company during another year. The Northwestern treats its agents in such a 
manner as to make each one feel a great pride in the success of his company, 
and earnestly work to promote its best interests. 

Superintendent McBride and Actuary C. G. Blakely attended the annual 
meeting of Insurance Commissioners, held in St. Paul last month. They 
report a pleasant and profitable time, despite of almost continuous rain dur- 
ing the convention. 

There have been very few fire losses in Topeka during the last three 
months, and elsewhere in Kansas losses have been light. If the last half of 
this year proves as favorable to fire companies as has the first half they will 
realize handsome profits on their Kansas business. 

While in Lincoln a few days ago your correspondent visited the Nebraska 
Insurance Department and the Bankers Life Insurance Company. Mr. Bab- 
cock, Deputy Auditor and Superintendent of Insurance, he had previously 
met at St. Paul, and was glad to meet again. A more genial or worthy man 
will hardly be found at the head of the Insurance Department of any State. 

W. A. Linly, secretary of the Bankers Life Insurance Company ot Ne- 
braska, is the right man for the place he fills. He has so managed the 


affairs of his company as to gain the respect and confidence of those with 
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whom he has done business, and has gotten his company well on its feet on a 
sound basis. He and his associates in business have in mind the building up 
of a strong life insurance company, meriting and commanding the confidence 
and patronage of the people of the West, and five years’ experience has done 
much toward the accomplishment of this end. There seems to be no good 
reason why the Bankers Life of Lincoln, the Kansas Mutual Life of Topeka, 
and the Equitable Life of Des Moines should not in a few years largely sup- 
ply the demand of insurauts of the West. \ 

Hon. J. P. Davis, president of the Kansas Mutual Life of Topeka, is 
slowly recovering from the injury he received about the first of June by his 
horse falling upon him while riding, breaking both bones of his right leg 
above the ankle and dislocating the ankle. He has had a serious time, but 
has borne his sufferings and confinement to his room patiently and without 
murmuring, like the strong man that he is, enduring severe and protracted 
affliction without complaint. Cc. G. B. 

TopEKA, KAN., July 25. 
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COLORADO. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

Insurance and business men all over the city are at present engaged in ani- 
mated discussions concerning the reduction of insurance rates in Denver, It 
is claimed by some propertyowners that the insurance companies have made a 
profit of fifty per cent on all risks assumed, and, in view of the fact that the 
city is built of brick and stone, with first-class fire protection, they say that 
the rates are entirely out of proportion. George Tritch, a member of the 
managing board of the Home Mutual in Colorado, suggests that the State 
appoint a man who shal] draw his salary as a State officer and shall have 
power under the State laws to adjust rates as they should be. The chief of 
the fire department thinks Denver is imposed upon, and believes that some 
arrangement must be made whereby Denver men can adjust the rates. 
Mayor Rogers is of the same opinion and several other prominent business men 
agree that there ought to be some adjustment. It is claimed that the real 
reason for our high rates is to make up the deficiencies on the Eastern States 
where competition among the companies is so keen, and where there is no 
understanding among agents as to the rates to be charged. They show bya 
comparison of the average rate of premiums and the average per cent of pre- 
miums received, represented by the losses paid, tlat the companies are doing 
business on a much smaller margin in Eastern than in the Western States. 
On the other hand, insurance men regret the agitation of the question, One 
agent said that the records of the companies for the last fifty years show an 
average of three per cent profit. No one year can be taken to fairly estimate 
a premium rate. 

It is true that losses by fire for the last six months have been greater than 
for all last year. Some say that the loss rate this year will reach sixty per 
cent. Some years it has been as high as seventy-two percent. The average 
for a period of ten years is usually taken. Without a doubt the expenses are 
proportionately greater here, and that is on account of the small number of 
risks. Mr. Sweeney says the rate is as low as it can possibly be, and gives as 
one reason for the high loss rate this year the failure of companies; even 
with the present rate twenty-four stock companies and twenty-four mutual 
companies failed during 1891. It is hard to tell what the outcome will be. 

Durango, Col., had quite a disastrous fire last week. A store and bank 
building were destroyed. Loss, about $6000, fully insured. 

The village of Creede, that had sprung up so rapidly at the mining camp, 
was entirely wiped out by fire some weeks ago. ‘The buildings were all of 
frame and burnt like so much kindling wood. The loss was about $200,000, 
and caught a good many companies. The Phcenix of Brooklyn and the 
Liverpool and London and Globe were among the largest losers. 

Denver, too, has not escaped. The People’s Theatre, owned by H. A. W. 
Tabor, was burned a few weeks ago. Only the stone walls were left 
standing. 

The Capital Fire Insurance Company of Concord, N. H., has been licensed 
to do business in Colorado, with G. R. Critchell manager of the mountain 
department. 

The State Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia., has appointed W. L. 
W. Miller general agent for Colorado, the local agency remaining with E. S. 
Rich & Co, 

The Caledonia Insurance Company, since passing under the management 
of the Niagara, has closed its general agency here under G. R. Critchell, and 
C. B. Colby, the special agent of the Niagara, looks after the interests of 
both companies. 

The Palatine is changed from Paul B. Gaylord to J. G. Glendinning. and 
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the Delaware of Philadelphia from L. Anfinger to Boyd's Insurance Agency 
and Loan Company. 

J. A. Ferguson of the New York Life has returned from his trip to Eng- 
land. J. B. Chasseaud. a prominent New York man, who has been con- 
nected with the Equitable for some time, has accepted a position for the 
New York Life. 

Denver has a new insurance organization, known as the Mountain and 
Field Club. According to their constitution its object is ‘‘ the improvement 
of social relations between its members, the elevation of the standard of their 
profession, to obtain mutual benefit by fostering cordial relations between 
local agents and the compact known as the Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico Underwriters Union, and to consider all matters pertaining to and 
coming within the legitimate jurisdiction of an organization of this character.” 
W. A. McGrew is president, F. A. Thompson, vice-president, and C. R. 
Tuttle, secretary and treasurer. 

An interesting law suit came up in court a short time ago. The plaintiff 
sought to recover from the United States Mutual Accident Association the 
value of a policy dated December 17. She applied for the policy October 27, 
and alleges that the agent of the company agreed that it should be dated from 
that day. On December 2 she met with some accident, but did not receive 
her policy until the 17th of the month. The question raised by the company 
is one of great interest to policyholders, as to whether anyone but the regular 
agent has a right to make such an agreement as is claimed by the plaintiff. 

DENVER, July 22. H, F. R. 





MINNESOTA. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. } 

The Allemania Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has been licensed to 
do business in Minnesota. 

John S. Lewis of the insurance firm of Lewis & Walworth, Sioux Falls, S. 
D., is reported missing. 

The Bankers Mutual Aid Association of Minnesota has been started with 
G. S. Guderian as president; R. J. Markoe, vice-president; D. T. Mc- 
Naughton, secretary. The principals are St. Paul parties, but bankers 
scattered over the State are interested. 

The board of underwriters at St. Cloud has been notified that unless there 
is an immediate improvement in the water service, rates will be raised. 

Minneapolis escaped the “ glorious Fourth” with only eight fire alarms 
and no serious losses. The burning of two of the biggest and best saw mills 
has made insurance men shiver, however, 

In neither case has there been any satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
the saw mill fires. One of them was run by water power and there was no 
fire in the mill anywhere. The owner thinks it was started from the electric 
light. He says he had taken every possible precaution and spent lots .of 
money in making the mill, what it was pronounced by expert insurance men, 
the best saw mill risk in the city. 

A Minneapolis hotel man has introduced something new in these parts—acci- 
dent insurance for his guest. When a man pays his bill the clerk gives him a 
small card, which is good for $250 to his heirs in case he is accidentally killed 
within twenty-four hours. The policies are placed in a reliable company. 

During the first six months of 1892 Minneapolis had 294 fire alarms. The 
losses, according to the fire department records, foot up $122,808. There was 
insurance on the property aggregating $1,533,865. Of the loss $42,054 was 
on buildings and $80,754 on contents. The insurance was about evenly 
divided between buildings and contents. The number of fires and loss were 
both less than during the corresponding period last year. 

A. J. Hard has secured a temporary injunction restraining the American 
Indemnity Company of St. Paul from engaging in any business other than 
that contemplated by its original articles of incorporation, and from issuing 
$150,000 preferred stock. The company was organized last September to 
indemnify persons against losses in business beyond a certain specified amount 
or percentage. The capital was’ $250,000, $100,000 preferred. Hard took 
the common stock in payment for the copyright of the plan of business. The 
stockholders voted to increase the capital and enlarge the scope of the busi- 
ness. Hard objects. 

‘The name of the new “‘ old line” life insurance company has been changed 
to the Minneapolis National Life Insurance Company. E. M. Mabie is 
president ; C. M. Loring, vice-president ; W. M. Tenney, secretary; A. R. 
McGill, treasurer ; George F. Roberts, medical director ; Carmen N. Smith, 
attorney ; and T. B. Walker and J. S. Pillsbury are other leading business 
men who haven taken stock, of which $125,000 has been paid in. The com- 
pany expects to begin business September 1, President Mabie, an experi- 
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enced life insurance man, will spend six weeks at the East getting points on 
ways and means. 

The Educational Endowment Association of Minneapolis, after a long 
struggle for existence, has given up the ghost. The mourners are many, and 
their remarks are not eulogistic. The company was started in 1884, and did 
a brisk business for a time. It got into the courts, and one way and another 
lost the confidence of the public. Some few of the ground floor members got 
their money. The company endowed children under twelve years of age 
with a fund to become payable at that age, and promised big returns from a 
small outlay. If the supply of new members had been kept up it might have 
fulfilled its promises. It is claimed there is $60,000 assets. A receiver has 
been asked for. me P 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 25. 








INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 





{Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such as 
appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything of 
interest in connection with industrial assurance. ] 

—The Prudential appointed J. Shahan to assistant superintendent at Utica, 
N.Y. 

—The Prudential appointed J. J. Payne to assistant superintendent at 
Evansville. 

—W. H. Dowd has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant superin- 
tendent at Louisville. 

—President Stephen H. Rhodes ot the John Hancock has gone to Europe 
to spend his vacation. 

—The John Hancock appointed J. J. Mason to assistant superintendent at 
Chicago under S. Vorigern. 

—Oscar R. Von Stoyentin has been appointed assistant superinten dent for 
the John Hancock at Chicago. 

—J. M. Tuttle, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Chicago, 
has resigned to take an agency. 

—William Ashton, an agent for the Metropolitan at Lawrence, Mass., 
committed suicide on the 8th inst. 

—There is a report going round in Cincinnati that a new industrial com- 
pany is under way and will shcrtly be working. 

—T. O'Dwyer, late assistant superintendent for the Prudential at St. Louis, 
is now with the Covenant Mutual at Bonne Terre, Mo. 

—The Metropolitan promoted Agent Albert Burchardt to assistant super- 
intendent at Chicago under Superintendent Weidenfeller. 

—W. L. Holding has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant super- 
intendent at Pittsburgh in place ot W. J. Bedford, resigned. 

—Superintendent W. J. Rowse of the United States Dover district has dis- 
appeared. His family claim ignorance as to his whereabouts. 

—Henry Willert, one of the Metropolitan agents at Cincinnati, whose 
agency when inspected revealed a deficiency, has disappeared. 

—Levi G. Hatton has been appointed superintendent at Cincinnati for the 
Prudential in place of Alfred Hill, transferred to Hamilton, O, 

—E. L. Stark, superintendent for the Prudential at Pueblo, Col., was pre- 
sented with a handsome gold-headed cane by his office staff on the 16th inst. 

—Superintendent L. W. Frisbee of the Prudential’s Newark district has 
been elected third vice-president of the Life Insurance Association of New 
Jersey. 

—The London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assurance Company, whose an- 
nual meeting was held on the 15th ult., report an issue during the year 1891 
of 242,730. 

—wW. B. Browitt, superintendent for the United States at Trenton; has 
left the service of that company under a cloud, having failed to account for 
all moneys received, 


—According to the returns made to the Board of Trade twelve of the Eng- 
lish companies doing an industrial business had no less than 9,870 984 policies 
in force in the aggregate. 

—The field forces of the Prudential under Superintendents Collins and 
Mason of New York city, Jackson of Jersey City, and Dykeman of Brooklyn 
had an outing to Whitestone Landing, L. I., on Saturday, July 16. 


About 
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| Thursday, 


250 were present at lunch and dinner, this number including several of th, 
superintendents from near-by districts and a number of the. home office rep- 
resentatives. A very pleasant time was spent. 

—-W. R. Reavel, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Hartford, 
Conn., has been arrested on a charge of embezzlement, and committed to jail 


in default of bail, which was fixed at $1800. 
—J. Cook opened up the Saginaw (Mich.) district for the Metropolitan in 


May last. Both he and his assistants, Messrs. Millard, Grace and Keyewski, 
were promoted from the Detroit district. Eleven agents are connected with 
the office. 


—E. O. Crist, superintendent of the Prudential Hamilton’s (O.) district, 
has resigned. He was agreeably surprised by his staff of assistants and 
agents on July 16, his last day in the service, when they presented him witha 
fine gold headed cane. 

—Secretary Woodward and Superintendent of Agencies H. T. Culver of 
the John Hancock attended the dinner given to the field force of the com- 
pany in Philadelphia at the Belmont Mansion House on the 14th. A very 
enjovable time was spent by all present. 


—-Edward W. Goodsoe, agent for the Metropolitan at Portsmouth, N. H., 
dropped dead on the street recently. The certainty of the uncertainty of life 
is made the clearer by such an event as this passing away of a man whose pro- 
fession was that of teaching others the necessity of putting ‘‘the house in 
order.” 


—There were some rumors a short time since about the Union Central 
opening up in the industrial field. Perhaps they were due to the starting of 
the installment insurance establishment, the president of which is A. O. Pessou, 
a general agent of the Union Central at New Orleans. This concern, we 
judge, is to work on the same lines as the Industrial of New York. 


—A prominent superintendent complained a short time ago about tne lack 
He claimed to have good material to develop, but 
They had 


of ambition in his men, 
his effort had been unavailing because the men did not respond. 
good debit, and by making a little increase were able to get a fair living out 
of the business, This did not satisfy him, as he wanted to make a first-class 
record, and so he started in on each man separately and gradually warmed 
them up, so that in a comparatively short time he had a live, wide-awake 
force at work earning considerably more money than they had before dreamed 
of getting from their agencies. This may give a hint to other superintendents 
to let general talk go and try the persuasive force of individual appeal. The 
men holding debit are the ones who can give the b€st increase at least cost, 
and it is well worth an effort to draw out their latent ability. 


—The Providence branch of the John Hancock Life last Saturday enter- 
tained over 100 members of the Boston branch of the same company. The 
visitors were photographed and then taken down the river to Rocky Point, 
enlivening the journey with songs and refreshments. The accompaniment to 
the singing was furnished by a unique instrument carried by the members in 
the form of a rooster’s head on a short staff, which, when blown through, 
produced a noise not unlike a cockrel. The excursion was the outcome of a 
wager between the two branches as to the amount of business that would be 
proportionately accomplished the past year, in which the Providence branch 
were losers, and hence they became the hosts. J. K. Voshell, superintendent 
for Providence, was on hand, accompanied by Superintendents Culver and 
Voshell of Boston. Everybody enjoyed themselves thoroughly, and the Bos- 
ton men out of courtesy to their hosts allowed themselves to be beaten in a 
game of baseball by a score of 18 to I. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Some Expense Ratios 1890-1891. 


THE following table gives a comparison of expense ratios of the life assurance 
companies in 1890 and 1891. Towards the close of 1891 there was consider- 
able discussion on the subject, and we print the ratios for the two years, so as 
to indicate the companies that have reformed. The average reduction for the 
year was comparatively small, but it is more than probable that 1892 will 
show a very material reduction in the rate of expense. Two of the columns 
given include the death claims paid, thus indicating what the companies have 
done in the way of paying the claims, for which reason they exist and the 
necessary expenses of conducting and enlarging the business : 
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Last week we printed some correspondence showing how Mr. Frank, an 
agent of the New York Plate Glass Company, had sought to entice one of the 
Lloyds agents away, even threatening to destroy his business by a war of rates. 
The following letter from the president of the New York Company is explan- 
atory somewhat of its methods and purposes : 


and act for the New York. 


New York, July 22, 1892. 
H. S. Warner, manager of the New York Plate Glass Insurance Company 
for the State of Illinots : 
DEAR Str—A letter of your special agent, Mr. Frank, has been published 
in this city, disclosing an effort on Mr. Frank’s part to induce C. M. Brown 
of Peoria to resign the agency of the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company 


Certain insurance journals, from which I had a 


right to expect fair treatment, have, without waiting to hear that ‘* other 
side,” which the old adage says exists in all questions, denounced Mr. Frank’s 


letter and efforts. 





(ad) Renewal premiums not given. 


As these journalistic strictures, when they reach Chicago, 


may cause some question in your mind as to the feeling of the head office 
about the matter, I hasten to assure you that the secretary and I have no re- 
grets, except that Mr. Frank was unsuccessful in his endeavors to secure Mr. 
From the way Mr. Brown sticks to the Lloyds, I 
judge he is firm and loyal in his adherence to any company he agrees to serve, 
and we want all such men with us. 
but that may be pardoned provided he does no lying ; and we understand 
that the accusation of untruthfulness is made. 

The plate glass insurance companies of this country are at war with one 
When, at the commencement of this 
company’s career, we were invited to meet the officers of the old companies, 


Brown’s co operation. 


another. 


we responded. 


We did not begin the war. 


co-operation for the general welfare. 
verted into an occasion for the officers of the other companies to indulge in 
accusation and recrimination of one another. 
they would agree upon reasonable and equitable measures of co-operation we 


We 


Possibly Mr. Frank was over zealous, 


We supposed we were invited to meet and discuss terms of 
We found that the meeting was con- 


told them that whenever 
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would adopt those measures. They made no effort to agree, and the confer- 
ence broke up. Finding, therefore, that we had a war on our hands, we had 
no alternative but to fight. We have fought. I think it will be conceded 
that we have not indulged much in defensive war, and I am sure that it will 
be admitted we have fought. We have not indulged in disparagement of our 
rivals. We could have said some injurious things about some of them that 
would have been true, Our idea of war is, not to abuse our antagonists, but to 
take prizes. Where there was a good risk, we have tried to get it by arranging 
the rate. Where there was a good agent, we have felt at liberty to offer him 
business considerations to ally himself with this company, and when we have 
got him we have treated him fairly, liberally and well in all respects. As a 
consequence, our business has grown very fast, while the business of our lead- 
ing rivals, if not all of them, has actually fallen off. 

In the meantime, leading men in the Fidelity and Casualty, the Metropoli- 
tan and the Lloyds have not hesitated to invent or circulate falsehoods and 
slanders about our company. I feel that we are released from all amenities. 
I regret such a condition, but since we cannot help it, we must make the best 
of it. 

We are especially freed from all restraint of courtesy in our rivalry with 
the Lloyds. The president of that company complains of your Mr. Frank’s 
effort to induce a Lloyds agent to resign his agency and take up with this 
company. President Beemer would do well to recall the old principle that 
‘*he who asks equity must do equity.” That gentleman has circulated broad- 
cast untrue and libellous publications about this company. They have been 
carefully considered by our counsel, who have given us a written opinion that 
they unquestionably come under the penalty of the New York laws. We will 
take this feature of the affair up by and by. At present our energies will not 
be diverted by libels or anything else from the work of building up our busi- 
ness, and during that period, while our esteemed rivals are devoting a share 
of their time and energy to the circulation of disparaging reports about this 
company, we shall continue to pick up good agents and good business. 

In one of the publications which the president of the Lloyds has caused to 
be sent to our stockholders, our agents, and to many others throughout the 
country, there is an expression of anxiety about our net surplus. We started 
with $50,000, in addition to our capital. You know—everybody knows—it 
was expected, and actually intended, that the amount of that surplus should 
decrease for atime. For several months the expenses of establishing the 
company were of course greater than its income. In fact, except from its in- 
vested funds it had noincome. Again, having no premiums to mark off as 
earned, the rapid growth of our fund for premium reserve decreased the net 
surplus, although it increased our assets. The president of the Lloyds Pla'e 
Glass Insurance Company, is, however, the last man who should feel justified 





in adopting and circulating disparaging remarks on this point. In our 
first annual statement after several months of work, beginning 
with not a single risk on our books, we showed a net surplus of 
$35,782.31. In the first annual statement of the Lloyds, that company was 


compelled to show that it not only had no net surplus atall, but that its capital 
was actually impaired $11,094.05. The next annual statement of the Lloyds 
is summarized as follows in the report of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment: Aggregate amount of all actual available assets, $144,842.19 ; aggre- 
gate liabilities, including paid-up capital, $157,021.13. 

‘Thus there was no surplus at all, but an impairment of the capital of 
$12,178.94. At the end of another year the Lloyds capital was still impaired 
$8,540.32. Its assets at this time (although, after all this business, they were 
not yet as large as the assets of the New York Plate G'ass Insurance Com- 
pany after nine months’ business) amounted to $164,772.86, while its liabili- 
ties were $173,313.18. Even at the end of the next year the Lloyds had no 
net surplus, but was compelled to disclose a continued impairment of capital. 

Contemplating the subsequent prosperity of the Lloyds Company, and the 
palpable fact that the New York is very much stronger than the Lloyds at a 
corresponding period of its career, I feel no discouragement in regard to our 
future. 

I feel grateful to all the good, true men who have, in so many fields, aided 
us to put our company so far on the rvad to prosperity. I feel especially 
gratified at your extraordinary success, and you may rely on it, the head office 
will continue to back you up. Yours very truly, 

ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. 


Mr. BEEMER ALSO WRITES A LETTER. 


NEw York, July 26, 1892. 
Mr. C. M. Brown, Peoria, Ill.: 

My DEAR S1r—No doubt you have seen copies of the insurance journals con- 
taining the correspondence in regard to the attempt of the New York to get 
you to betray the Lloyds and accept the agency of that company. The edi- 
torials on the subject have been so full of denunciation and rebuke of the 
‘* highwayman’s methods” and ‘‘ foul play ” of the New York Company that 
it is unnecessary for me to add any words of my own. 

Doubtless you will also receive a copy of Mr. Kennedy’s letter to H. S, 
Warner, which apparently was written more for publication than for any in- 
formation the president of the New York wanted to convey to his manager. 
Mr. Kennedy approves of the course of Mr. Frank ; he upholds what The 
Standard refers to as a ‘‘ system of pirating” and ‘‘ illegitimate and despica- 
ble practices ;’” The Chronicle speaks of as an ‘‘ underhanded scheme” and 
‘* unprincipled greed reinforced by threats and bribes ;” of which THE SPEc- 
TATOR says ‘‘ the New York is a young company and appears to be more anx- 
ious to steal the business of its co npetitors than to patiently build up its own,” 
refers to the action of Mr. Frank as the ‘‘ methods of a highwayman ;” In- 
surance calls ‘‘ foul play,” and says ‘‘ we are bound to tell its president and 
manager, E. R. Kennedy, a gentleman of large experience—some of it un- 
fortunate—and of recognized ability, that he cannot get a business in this 
way. It is not an honest nor a decent way,” and further on refers to as ‘* this 
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disgraceful incident at Peoria,” and promises for the New York if it continue 
these practices that it will be ‘‘ whipped and deservedly’ and “‘ suffer defea 
with dishonor and without sympathy.” 

Mr. Kennedy boldly and bravely takes issue with the insurance press, 
pats Mr. Warner and Mr. Frank on the back, and intimates his intention to 
continue these ‘‘ practices,” and well he may ; for did not President Kennedy 
of the New York send for Mr. Warner while the latter was a solicitor for the 
Lloyds, and make a contract with him to go to the New York? And did not 
Mr. Kennedy himself make a proposition to one of the prominent agents of 
the Lloyds that called forth a rebuff that would have made an ordinary man’s , 
cheeks tingle with shame? Mr. Kennedy indulges in a lot of twaddle about 
his competitors and their being on the road to the ‘‘ demnition bow-wows” at 
the hands of their terrible rival—the New York. 

The issue cannot now be dodged. It is clearly made between the insur- 
ance press, the spirit of the insurance business and E. R. Kennedy and his 
practices. No side issues can be brought in to divert attention. Whether or 
not Mr. Kennedy will defy the sentiment of the insurance profession and 
reap the whirlwind, remains to be seen. Very truly yours, 

J. G. BEEMER, President. 





Some Light Summer Reading. 
THE list of persons, journals; associations, libraries, etc., that have induced 
us to send them THE SPECTATOR gratuitously has grown so large that we 
recently determined to make a material reduction in it. Among those cut off 
from the complimentary list were certain libraries and reading rooms, a 
courteous note being sent to each to explain the matter. Here is the response 
received from an officer of one of the libraries and our answer thereto. We 
trust our brother publishers, who are sponged upon as herein represented, 
will follow our example, and eliminate from their complimentary lists all 
these chronic deadheads. 

AN ILLOGICAL PROTEST. 
—_—_—_——_,, July —, 1892. 

To The Spectator Company - 

GENTLEMEN—Onr librarian has handed over to me, for reply, your favor of 
the 15th inst., in which you notify us that you can no Jonger continue the com- 
plimentary copy hitherto sent us. Before carrying out this resolution of yours, 
I ask your consideration of the following facts : 

This library is supported out of their own pockets, by the field men of 
, representing companies all of which practically are ad- 
vertisers in, and subscribers to, your publication. All the insurance papers 
of the ceuntry are furnished us, free of charge ; in two cases, where the pub- 
lishers decline to do this, individual members of the library hand their copies 
over for our files ; consequently, in no case does the library pay the sub- 
scription price for any publication in its files. If we undertake to pay you, 
we work an injustice to all the other publishers, who charge us nothing for 
their papers ; and if we undertake to pay everybody, we incur an expense 
that has to be met entirely out of our own pockets. 

Now, do you think it is unreasonable for us to ask you to continue sending 
our complimentary copy, particularly in view of the fact that, as we believe, 
your paper gets quite as much good cut of us as we do out of it? What we 
mean by this is that every member of the library is naturally a friend to those 
who benefit it, and does what he can for their interest. * * os 
All we ask of you is one copy of your paper, which we carefully preserve, 
and bind, at the end of the year, and add to the set of your bound volumes, 
which, to-day, by infinite pains and patience, we have completed to within 
one volume. 

Visitors to our library are now running at the rate of 5000 a year, byactual 
count ; does not it seem as if your paper could get as much good by being on 
file in a reading room of this sort, as by being hung on a string in the reading 
room of the Allyn House at Hartford ? 

Of course, we must submit to whatever decision you make, but in case that 
you cut us off the list, we shall not become subscribers, but shall appeal to 
our members to furnish us with a copy, as we have in the case of the other two 
publications that declined to go upon our list. Yours truly, 





OuR RESPONSE THERETO. 

DEAR S1rn—Yours of July 18 is at hand. In replying thereto we will regard 
you as an insurance Jibrary, and not as an individual, so beg that you 
will not take our remarks as personal. You ask us to continue sending you 
THE SPFCTATOR gratuitously, and state that your association is supported by 
the field men of a certain section of country out of their own pockets, leav- 
ing us to infer that the live, active intellegent men who constitute the mem- 
bership of your association are to poor to pay their way, or to purchase what 
they need. We think they would be the first to repudiate this insinuation. 
The first reason you give why we should contribute gratuitously to their 
enlightenment or entertainment, is that they represent certain companies that 
are advertisers in, or subscribers to, THE SPECTATOR. There are probably 
50,000 persons in the employ of the various insurance companies who could 
put forward a similar claim with equal force. We would be very glad, indeed, 
to have a circulation of 50,000 a week, but fail to see where our profit would 
come in on the basis you propose. Because these certain companies are 
patrons of ours, receiving the full value of every dollar they pay us, is it 
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reasonable to expect us toturnish our goods gratuitously to all their employees ? 
If one has a night to expect it, or 100 associated together have such right, 
then each has. If you buy your clothes of a particular tailor, paying your 
bills promptly and getting all you pay for, does that warrant your coachman 
in demanding of that tailor that Ae shall be clothed free of cost? You say 
**that in no case does the library pay the subscription price for any publica- 
tion in its files.” Do you think such a statement at all creditable to the 
numerous gentlemen who make up your membership? Do not be afraid of 
doing an injustice to other publishers by paying for THE SPECTATOR; they 
will all be very glad to be treated by you in the same manner. To avoid 
injustice, or, rather, to do exact justice and to be fair, business-like and 
manly, you have only to pay for all. 

You say that your visitors number 5000 a year. It is to be presumed that 
each one derives some advantage from his visits, or he would not make them. 
If, in return for the good you do him, each visitor, at each visit, should 
‘*drop a dime in the slot,” you would have revenue enough to enable you to 
pay for all the journals you have in your files, and thus relieve you of the 
imputation of suliciting the gratuitous favors of others. When your associ- 
ation was young we did what we could, by,word and deed, to promote its 
success, and up to the present time have sent you THE SPECTATOR without 
charge. Asa business man you will doubtless say that we were foolish to 
place our paper where 5000 visitors could have access to it gratuitously, and 
thus save them, or some of them, the cost of a subscription. We were willing 
to do this while the association was in its infancy, but, now, that it is able to 
walk alone, and, by your own showing, to pay for what it requires, we feel 
that it is superfluous for us tocontinue you on the *‘ dead head” list. If you 
prefer to beg copies of THE SPECTATOR from week to week from your indi- 
vidual members to paying $4 a year and obtaining it legitimately, we cannot, 
of course, prevent your doing so. We believe, however, that you would think 
better of yourself and better command respect for the association if you paid 
for all the journals your members use, as other libraries, reading rooms and 
gentlemen’s clubs do. 

As to our paper being on file at the Allyn House in Hartford, we would 
say that it is placed there, not for the benefit of local underwriters, most of 


whom are regular subscribers, but for the many visiting underwriters who 
make that hotel their headquarters when in that city. Being away from home 


it is a satisfaction to them to meet a familiar friend in their hotel, and their 
perusal of it during their occasional short visits is not likely to cost us a 
single subscriber. The case is very different to sending it gratuitously every 
week to a library that boasts of its 5000 visitors, most of whom are resident 
in its immediate vicinity. 

You refer to two other insurance publishers that refuse to furnish their 
journals to you gratuitously. The following clipping from Insurance and The 
Monitor will, we presume, explain their reasons, which we heartily indorse. 

Very truly yours, THE SPECTATOR Co. 


WHAT THE MONITOR AND INSURANCE SAY. 
In the latest number of The Monitor is recounted this painful experience : 


Why we get rich.—The following is a sample of one class of encouragemer ts 
which reach the hardworking journalist occasionally. The point in this particular 
case (the point that scratches, and the point in other similar cases that will be 
recognized by our contemporaries) is the grotesque fact that the ‘‘ paper on file " 
in the board rooms is a dead-head. sent upon the solicitation of some member who 
pleaded that the board had influence but no funds, and that while it was unable 
to pay for The Monitor, it would be a graceful thick for the editor to furnish it 
‘‘free to the boys,"’ and it would be sure to do us a great deal of good to have our 
publications seen in the official sanctum of the board, and so on and so forth. 
‘‘ Do you good,” was the word. Some men put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains, while others— having no brains to speak of—accept soft soap for 
subscription money, and book dead-heads to the destruction of paying subscribers : 

DEAR Str—Please send our bill for your paper up to to-day, so that we can 
remit for the same. Also please be kind enough to discontinue it, as our local 
board has opened rooms of their own, and I can find your paper on file there. 
Yours truly, ....ccccocss 


It may be thought mean in us to say, ‘‘ Served you right,” but that’s the 
way we feel about it. We have had lots of opportunities to benefit humanity 
by sending this paper regularly and gratuitously to boards and associations 
and one thing and another, to be kept on file in their respective rooms, And 
some have even gone so far as to express their willingness to accept bound 
volumes of back numbers for their libraries. But thus far we have never 
once yielded, and it is our hope to be preserved in full strength of mind to 
the same purpose for the whole remnant of our days on earth. It is a theory 
of ours that if any one man can afford to pay $3 a year for one copy of this 
paper, much more can an association of men so afford ; and if the latter do 
not appreciate the force of this logic, they cannot have the paper. We have 
dead-heads—nominally such—on our list, but they are of our ewn choice, 
and we have good reasons for choosing them. The associations and boards, 


and one thing and another that nominate themselves for places on this roll of 
beneficiaries we rank with the sample copy fiends. 
we might have ! 


Lord, what a circulation 
It would be so useful, too, in making the paper known, 
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and bringing business, and all that sort of thing. Somehow, we prefer re- 
maining unknown to acquiring renown in this way, and as for business we 
keep getting it. Now is the time to subscribe—price, $3 a year; single 
copies, ten cents each.—/nsurance. 





Fire Risks in Electric Lighting. 


FROM a communication sent to us by a prominent insurance company it 
appears that the fire underwiters are greatly disturbed by the increased fire 
losses said to be due to electricity. They claim that there is a great need of 
a better understanding of this matter by the fire underwriters, for under the 
present circumstances they say it is contemplated to charge for the use of 
electricity in a building, that is, to increase the rate where electricity is used. 
We are asked by them to solicit articles on this subject from those who have 
had experience in this field, and to publish as much information as possible 
for the mutual benefit of the insurance companies and those insured. Al- 
though we would not like to indorse the statement that fires are caused by 
electricity as often as has been claimed, yet we do agree with the insurance 
companies that the matter ought to be perfectly well understood and agreed 
to by both parties. It is evident that electrical conductors in a building can 
start fires if improperly laid, but it is just as certain that wires may be run so 
as to be perfectly safe. There are two things to be done: First, it ought to 
be determined as definitely as possible exactly what is safe wiring if properly 
installed, and what is not. The insurance companies ought to make the'r 
very best efforts in conjunction with the electric light companies to deter- 
mine this in an impartial and thorough manner, and they ought to be just as 
careful not to make any unreasonable rules and requirements as to make 
those that are reasonable. This is evidently to their own advantage, for by 
requiring precautions which are unreasonable they will injure themselves, as 
the tendency of wiremen will be to object to and try to avoid the rules where- 
ever they can. Secondly, having established such rules, they, as well as the 
owners of buildings, ought to see that these rules are rigidly adhered to and 
strictly enforced. Thisis, perhaps, even more important than the laying down of 
the rules, for, with any reasonably good method, there ought to be little danger 
if the work is well done. Unfortunately, the existing cut-throat competition 
among wiremen leads to underbidding, which results in a carelessand inferior 
class of work. The best system, if improperly laid, may be of the most dangerous 
character. This is particularly the case in concealed work in which the wire- 
men have an opportunity to cover up defects, trusting that they will not be 
discovered by the inspector, and that they will get their money before a fire 
is started. It is for this reason that among all e'ectrical artisans the wire- 
man is, apparently, the most unreliable. In almost all other classes of work 
a mistake is discovered, and the responsibility can be placed, but if a fault in 
wiring causes a fire the wireman feels that he is safe, and that all proofs of 
carelessness have been destroyed by the fire, and he can safely say that it can 
not be proved to be a fault of his, that it was probably caused by water, by 
the plumber or the carpenter's nail, or, if all other excuses fail, he attributes 
it to rats, as no one can deny that the rats did it. Assuming that wiring can 
be made safe, and there is no question about that, what is wanted most is 
a thorough understanding as to what the requirements are, and then to em- 
ploy only such wiremen as have good reputations, and whose aim it is to 
keep them and not merely to gct their money. Giving the work to the 
lowest bidder is a very poor, short-sighted and dangerous policy in wiring a 
building. Give the work to the man who has a good reputation and is 
anxious to keep it, and then pay him enough to enable him to be conscien- 
tious. Careless, dishonest wiremen, such as many of them are, ought to be 
branded and then starved out of the business, as they are dangerous both to 
employers and the owners of buildings. When we are sick we do not employ 
the ‘‘ lowest bidder” doctor; why then should we be less wise when our 
property instead of our lives is at stake? It is of interest alike to the elec- 
trical fraternity as it is to the insurance companies to see that the safest 
methods are adopted, provided they are not unreasonable, and then to make 
it compulsory that these should be properly carried out. Another possible 
way out of the difficulty is to let all buildings wired for electricity be insured 
among themselves, so that each one is more directly interested in the adop- 
tion ot the safest methods. Wesolicit the views of our readers on this subject, 
and would like to see the matter thoroughly ventilated in our columns.— 
Electrical World, 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Newburgh (N. Y.) board has been reorganized. 

—A new map of Wallingford, Conn., will soon be forthcoming. 

—Chas. R. Willett, a Bridgeport (Conn.) insurance man, is dead. 

—La Vida is the title of a new life assurance company at Madrid, Spain. 

—Shoe manufacturers of Brockton, Mass., threaten to organize a mutual. 

—The Bridgeport (Conn.) underwriters have asked for an additional truck 
company. 

—Creditors of the Schuylkill Valley Mutual Fire will receive 95% per cent 
of their claim. 


— Manufacturing buildings and mercantile contents in Detroit will be sub- 
ject to the eighty per cent coinsurance clause on and after August 1, while the 
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seventy per cent clause will be obligatory on mercantile buildings with a few 
exceptions, 

—The Broadway Fire has declared a semi-annual dividend of five per cent, 
payable August 1. 

—Rates will be doubled on Cincinnati risks, on which cut rates are accepted 
by a board member. 

— We acknowledge receipt of the fire report of the Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment covering 1891. 

—Genial Simeon Toby of The Daily States, New Orleans, celebrated his 
birthday on the roth inst. 

—A forty per cent dividend has been declared by the New Orleans Insur- 
ance Company, in liquidation. 

—Westchester and Putnam counties will be included in the operations of 
the Suburban Tariff Association. 

—A gain of nearly $70,000 in net surplus summarizes the business of the 
Glens Falls for the past six months. 

—Edwin Sampson of Grass Valley, Cal , a special agent for the Home 
Mutual of San Francisco, died recently. 

—The Boston Real Estate Record and Building News prints in an extra 
the full text of the new building law of that city. 

—'The new business of the French life offices in 1891 was 449,140,130 
francs, an increase of 20,796,808 francs over 1890. 

—A reward of $250 is offered by the National Board for the conviction of 
the incendiaries who have been operating at Coffeyville, Kan. 

—Iron River, Wis., a mill town of 1500 inhabitants, was practically 
destroyed by fire on Sunday last. The loss is estimated at $200,000. 

—The Burlington Insurance Company has withdrawn from Texas and the 
Indian Territory, and will confine its operations to the Northern field, 


—Robt. W. Bourne will continue in the service of the underwriters protec- 
tion and improvement committee of the Southeastern Tariff Association, 

—Two proposed Lloyds organizations, viz., the Inter-State of Chicago and 
the one to insure lumbermen in the Mississippi Valley, have fallen through. 

—At Nashville, Tenn., the firm of Picton & Harding has dissolved, Mr. 
Harding retiring, and Mr. Picton has formed a partnership with F. W. Green. 

—Three solicitors for the Indiana Weekly Benefit Association have been 
discharged by a Louisville (Ky.) court as not representing a life assurance 
company. 

—John Q. Underhill, vice-president and secretary, and John H. Kelly, 
assistant secretary, are promotions made by the Westchester Fire Insurance 
Company. 

—There were 1336 deaths in New York city during the week ending July 
16, a death rate of 38 09 against 29.44 for the previous week, and 33.29 for 
the corresponding week of 1891. 

—The Allemannia of Pittsburgh and the Manufacturers and Builders of 


New York will be represented at San Francisco by a new firm composed of 
Frank M. Dickson and C. M. Boyd. 


—The insurance directory of New York, Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey 
City for 1892-3 has been issued by The Insurance Record, and contains its 
usual amount of valuable information, 


—E.:A. Egery of Superior, Wis., heretofore local agent for two Boston fire 
insurance companies, has fled leaving a shortage, according to the complaint 
of his bondsman, of between $700 and $800. 


—The Rockford’s missing agent, Dodgson of Neenah, Wis., apparently 
had a habit of issuing policies on special hazards and forgetting to report same 
to the company. Some fifty such cases have been discovered. 


—W. A. Sims has resigned the Canadian managership of the London and 
Lancashire, and Alfred Wright and Regimald L. Ball are now acting man- 
agers. Mr. Sims and J. K. Macdonald form a local reference board. 


—Attention is directed to the advertisement in another column of the Lon- 
don Guarantee and Accident Company of London, A C. Edwards, manager 
for the United States. A secretary is wanted for the American branch office 
at Chicago. Here is an excellent opportunity for an experienced man in this 
line of business. 

—Solicitor Life Insurance Company—Here’s an application that is hardly 
worth considering. The applicant’s father died of heart disease and his 
mother of consumption. His lungs are much gone. He has palpitation of 
the heart and shows indication of Bright’s disease. Superintendent—What 
is his business? Solicitor—He holds a clerkship for life, or during good be- 
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havior, in a Federal office at Washington. 
gilt-edge risk! He'll never die.—Pucé. 

—The meeting to consider the organization of the Onondaga Fire Insur- 
ance Company at Syracuse, held last Thursday evening, adjourned subject to 
call of the chairman without taking any definite steps. It is proposed to 
capitalize the company at $500,000. 

—It seems that policies of all Southeastern Tariff Association companies 
operating in Richmond and Danville, Va., do not pass through the stamping 
offices established at those places. Secretary Tupper has sent a letter of 
reminder to the delinquent companies. 


Superintendent—Why, that is a 


—The Life Underwriters Association of Columbus, Ga., has been organ- 
ized. The officers are: G. G. Miles, president; D. F. Wilcox, vice-presi- 
dent ; M. J. Moses, secretary and treasurer. 
Colzey, W. W. Bussey and W. L Lott. 


—Chicago fires increased in number by twenty-four in the first half of 2892, 
as compared with the similar period of 1891, but losses decreased from 
$1,413,960 in 1891, to $634,615 in 1892. The insurance involved in 1892 
was $30,130,551, as against $25,475.988 in 1891. 


Executive committee: E. F. 


—A fire at Bay City, Mich., on Monday last, destroyed between 300 and 
400 dwellings and about forty stores, besides several churches, hotels. etc. 
The property loss is roughly estimated at $1,000,000, and one fatality is 
known. The insurance companies will suffer quite severely. 

—The case referred to a few weeks since, in which the question of liability 
hinged on the location of the contract, fire having occurred in the insured 
premises in San Francisco at 10.30 A. M. of the day of expiration, while the 
policy was written in New York, has been terminated by the payment of the 
claim. 

—The Pennsylvania Association of Fire Insurance Agents has elected 
officers as follows: President, Frank R. Leib, Harrisburg ; vice-president, 
George E. Wagner, Philadelphia ; secretary, John L. Paul, Indiana; corre- 
sponding secretary, J. H. Musser, Harrisburg ; treasurer, George P. Wanger, 
Pottstown. 

—An error in the advertisement of the Security Mutual Life Association of 
Binghamton, N. Y., in the HAND-BoOK OF ASSESSMENT INSURANCE makes 
the figures appear as of May I, 1891, instead of 1892. The Association is 
making steady progress, and now has about $7,000,000 of assurance on its 
books and a clear surplus of over $150,000. 

—Early on Tuesday morning fire was discovered in the New York plant of 
the New York Biscuit Company, and before it could be gotten under control 
caused a fire and water loss of about $200,000. The buildings occupied by 
the company were completed a few months ago, and were equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers, which, however, were not yet in workirg order. 


—Among the semi-annual statements showing substantial gains is that of 
the German of Freeport. Its assets July 1 were $2,745,253, a gain of $74,032 
since January 1; net surplus July 1, $654.030, an increase of $50,378 since 
the first of the year. Gross premium receipts for the half year, $847,191 ; 
total income, $914,088 ; paid for losses, $400,109 ; dividends, $20,000 ; total 
disbursements, $840,056. 

—Bryant B. Crandall of Buffalo, N. Y., was acquitted by an intelligent 
jury last week of the charge of defrauding insurance companies. He dis- 
appeared in 1886 after securing insurance for $20,000 and the bulk of that 
amount was paid to his wife. Crandall was, however, located in Los Angeles 
a few months ago and brought back to Buffalo. Mrs. Crandall, it is stated, 
has restored to the companies most of the money paid her. 


—Among those burned out at St. Johns, N. F., was the agent of the Com- 
mercial Union. He cabled the home office on Monday, the 11th inst., that 
his books, policies, etc., were destroyed, and duplicates were immediately 
prepared and sent to this country in charge of G. C. Morant, fire manager of 
the company, who will supervise the adjustment of the company’s losses in 
the conflagration. He has a letter of credit for $500,000 in his pocket with 
which to pay losses as adjusted. 


—The question as to whether the insurance companies in Georgia were 
liable for the $500 forfeit prescribed by law in case they failed to make their 
annual tax return to the Comptroller-General by July 1 was referred by Comp- 
troller-General Wright to Attorney-General Little for a decision. He decided 
that the defaulting companies must pay the $500 penalty. The companies in 
default are the Central Guarantee Life of Knoxville, Germania Life of New 
York, the Mutua) Life of Kentucky, the Bankers and Traders Accident, New 
York ; the Atlas Accident, Boston; the American Temperance Life, New 
York ; the Home Fire, New York ; the Guardian Fire of England, and the 
United States Masonic Benevolent Association. 


